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SUMMARY 


Consiiraption  of  cotton  by  U.  S.  mills  is  running  a  little  above  a  year 
ago  but  exports  are  down  sharply.  Total  disappearance  in  1958-59  may  be  the 
lowest  in  3  years. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  from  August  1  through  December  31,  1958 
totaled  3,487,000  bales,  about  5,000  bales  above  1957.      Improved  mill  margins 
and  low   mill  and  trade  inventories    relative  to  imfilled  orders  and  consumer 
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piirchases  axe  encouraging  factors  for  further  increases.    Total  consumption 
for  the  1958-59  season  is  estimated  at  8^  million  bales,  compared  vith  8  mil- 
lion last  year. 

Exports  through  November  I958  totaled  916,000  bales,  only  about  half 
as  much  as  during  the  comparable  k  months  last  year.    Earlier  estimates  of 
increased  production  and  lover  consumption  in  the  foreign  free  vorld  are  be- 
ing confirmed.    With  foreign  cotton  prices  continuing  veak,  the  brunt  of  the 
anticipated  decline  in  vorM  cotton  trade  vill  fall  on  the  United  States. 
Itader  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  likely  that  U.  S.  cotton  exports  during 
1958-59  vill  exceed  3.5  million  bales,  2.2  m1 1  lion  less  than  last  season. 

The  prospective  1958-59  disappearance  about  equals  the  1958  crop  of 
11.5  mil  lion  running  bales  and  iB?)orts  of  lto,000.    This  indicates  that  the 
carryover  on  August  1,  1959  vill  remain  about  unchanged  from  the  1958  figure 
of  8.7  million. 

Ginnings  through  January  I5  totaled  11.3  million  bales,  98.6  percent 
of  the  estimated  crop.    The  grade  index  vas  95.9  (Middling  inch  =  100)  com- 
pared with  92.0  last  year  and  9^.1  tvo  years  ago.    The  average  staple  vas 
32.8  thirty-seconds  inches  against  32.7  in  the  previous  tvo  seasons. 

The  price  of  cotton  at  the  farm  has  trended  downward  as  the  harvest 
progressed.    The  mid-December  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton, 
30.29  cents  per  pound,  was  more  than  seasonally  below  November.  However, 
the  December  price  was  2.1  cents  above  a  year  earlier  when  a  large  percentage 
of  sales  consisted  of  weather-damaged  cotton,  marketed  at  a  heavy  discount. 

Market  prices  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  during  most  of  the 
season,  and  remained  above  a  year  ago  until  December.    The  December  average 
price  of  Middling  inch  cotton  on  the  Ik  spot  markets  was  3^»^1  cents,  the 
lowest  of  the  season  and  ,kQ  coats  below  a  year  earlier.    Purchases  on  these 
markets  were  largely  limited  to  the  lower  grades.    Prices  of  higher  grades 
have  remained  below  support  during  most  of  the  season  and  the  premiums  and 
discounts  have  narrowed. 

An  unxisually  high  proportion  of  current  ginnings  has  gone  under  loan. 
Net  CCC  loan  stocks  on  Janxiary  19  totaled  5.9  million  bales.    This  was  equal 
to  about  52  percent  of  the  estimated  crop.    The  volume  of  loan  entries  as  of 
this  date  were  exceeded  only  in  1953  and  1955  when  the  crops  were  consider- 
ably larger.    As  a  resixlt  of  large  loan  entries  and  relatively  small  sales, 
CCC  holdings  of  cotton  (owned  or  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
loans)  have  begun  to  rise  after  2  years  of  decline.    Total  holdings  of  7*5 
mill  ion  bales  as  of  January  I9  are  2.6  million  above  a  year  ago,  b\it  well 
below  the  record  11+.2  mil  lion  bales  reached  on  January  20,  1956. 
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Marketing  quotas  for  the  I959  crops  of  upland  and  extra-long  staple 
cotton  vere  overwhelmingly  approved  in  referendums  held  on  December  I5. 
Price  support  levels  for  upland  cotton  will  be  announced  on  or  before 
January  3I.    The  legislative  minirnvm  level  of  support  for  growers  staying 
within  their  original  allotments  (Choice  A)  is  80  percent  of  parity. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


G innings  Nesirly  Completed 
Quality  High 

As  of  January  15,  1959  ginnings  totaled  11,3^^,900  bales,  98.6  percent 
of  the  estimated  crop.    This  is  slightly  above  the  average  of  98.I  percent 
for  the  past  10  years  and  compares  with  97.7  percent  ginned  by  mid- January 
last  year. 

Middling  and  higher  White  grades  accoiinted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
upland  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  prior  to  J£ln^^ary  I6  this  season. 
The  grade  index  of  uplEuad  cotton  ginned  through  January  I5  was  95.9  (Middling 
White  equals  100 ).    This  compares  with  92.0  a  yesir  earlier  and  96. 1  two  yeaxs 
ago.    Spotted  and  other  colored  cotton  amounted  to  13«5  percent  of  ginnings 
to  date,  compared  with  more  than  25  percent  of  the  weather-damaged  1957  crop. 

The  average  staple  of  upland  cotton  ginned  prior  to  January  I6  was 
32.8  thirty-seconds  inches  against  32.7  thirty-seconds  to  the  same  date  in 
the  preceding  two  seasons.    Cotton  in  the  lengths  29.32  inches  and  shorter 
comprised  the  smallest  proportion  of  total  ginnings  on  record,  while  cotton 
stapling  I-I/I6  inches  and  more  comprised  k6  percent  of  ginnings  to  date. 

American-Egyptian  cotton  ginned  prior  to  January  I6  this  season  also 
contained  proportionately  more  of  the  higher  grades  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  average  staple  was  somewhat  shorter.    Grades  3  and  higher  comprised 
about  54  percent  of  totaJL  ginnings  against  50  percent  last  year.  About 
69  percent  of  total  ginnings  was  in  the  longer  lengths,  I-7/I6  inches  and 
longer  compared  with  70  percent  last  season.    As  of  January  15,  1959  ginnings 
of  American-Egyptian  cotton  totaled  80,900  bales  against  73,850  a  year 
earlier. 

Loan  Stocks 
High 

Purchsises  at  the  ik  spot  markets  have  been  slow  and  consisted  largely 
of  the  lower  grades.    As  a  result  an  unxisually  high  proportion  of  current 
ginnings  has  gone  under  loan. 
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Table  1  . — Percentage  of  production  placed  under  loan,  by  States 

1953-1958 


State 

:  Cotton 
:  under 
:  loan 
:l/l9/59 
=  1/ 

Loan 

entries  as  a  percent  of  production 

1950  . 
0  / 

1957 

:  1956 

:  1955 

:  195^4- 

:  1953 

:  1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

Alabama 

253 

57 

Q 

■5Q 

Arizona  ; 

308 

).)■ 

( 

Of 

Arkansas 

308 

0 

HO 

California  ; 

57^4- 

36 

1  Q 

P7 

Florida  : 

2 

25 

Ik 

1, 

1  Q 

Georgia  : 

268 

76 

S2 

Loui  s  isma  : 

Qk 

29 

28 

j> 

u 

J? 

Mississippi  : 

51 

Its 

1  R 

pu 

Missouri  ; 

111 

39 

17 

^/ 

New  Mexico  ; 

26 

38 

73 

fl 

69 

North  Carolina  : 

139 

5^ 

1|0 

38 

33 

5 

20 

Oklahoma  : 

181 

57 

58 

53 

7^ 

h2 

57 

South  Carolina  : 

103 

3^ 

17 

16 

28 

8 

29 

Tennessee  : 

218 

53 

13 

23 

28 

3 

26 

Texas  : 

1,987 

^7 

51 

63 

28 

hh 

Virginia  : 

3 

35 

26 

27 

16 

1 

7 

Others  : 

3 

3^ 

7 

9 

111- 

2 

8 

In  process  : 

868 

Total  : 

5,967 

52 

3^ 

37 

50 

17 

ij2 

1/  Net  loan  entries. 

2/  Based  on  production  as  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  on  December 
8,  1958  converted  to  running  bales. 
3/  Less  than  1  percent. 


As  of  January  19,  5,966,523  bales  of  cotton  had  been  placed  under 
loan.    Repayments  totaled  less  than  100,000  bales.    Thus  net  CCC  loan  stocks 
totaled  5.9  million  bales.    Relative  to  the  total  crop,  cotton  placed  under 
loan  reached  a  record  51' 8  percent.     In  terras  of  volume,  outstanding  loans 
on  a  comparable  date  were  exceeded  only  in  1953  and  1955  when  the  total  crops 
were  h.'^    and  3  million  bales  higher  respectively.    While  there  is  always 
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some  delay  in  processing  loans,  further  loan  entries  may  be  small  as  end  of 
season  marketings  are  usually  lower  in  grade  and  there  is  a  relatively 
strong  demand  for  the  lower  grades.    This  factor  may  be  offset  however  by 
the  widening  disparity  between  support  and  market  prices  for  the  higher 
grades.    By  January  19  about  one-third    of  the  estimated  1958  crop  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  had  been  placed  under  loan. 

The  proportion  of  net  loan  entries  to  cotton  production  has  varied 
greatly  by  States,  depending  on  market  conditions  (table  l). 

Reported  purchases  on  the  1^  markets  through  January  19  totaled  k.<^  mil- 
lion bales,  one-third  less  than  last  year.    The  increasing  prevalence  of 
direct  mill  buying,  including  ginning  to  buyers*  specifications,  is  tending  to 
reduce  the  validity  of  p\irchases  on  the  1^+  markets  as  an  indicator  of  market 
demand. 

CCC  Holdings 
Rise 

Through  January  19,  CCC  had  sold  1.9  million  bales  of  upland  cotton 
under  the  1958-59  export  program.    The  past  3  sales  averaged  27,000  bales 
compared  with  an  average  of  112,000  during  preceding  sales.    In  addition 
229,000  bales  were  registered  under  the  payment- in-kind    program,  and 
92,000  bales  were  sold  for  unrestricted  use  and  transferred  for  ICA  for 
foreign  relief.      Dispositions  under  the  1958-59  programs  thus  totaled 
2.2  million  bales,  of  which  1.3  million  took  place  after  August  1,  1958. 
Stocks  of  1957  and  previous  crop  cotton  remaining  in  CCC  hands  as  of  January 
19,  1959  thus  totaled  1.6  million  bales. 

Total  CCC  price  support  holdings  of  cotton,  (owned  and  un^ler  loan, 
but  excluding  export  dispositions)  totaled        million  bales  as  of  January  19, 
1959.    This  was  2.5  million  above  a  year  ago,  but  well  below  the  record 
lk,2  million  reached  January  20,  1956  (table  I8). 

Farm  Prices  Decline 
Parity  Price 
Unchanged 

The  price  of  cotton  at  the  farm  has  trended  downward  as  the  harvest 
progressed.    The  mid-December  price  of  30.29  cents  received  by  farmers  for 
upland  cotton  was  over  2  cents — more  than  seasonally — below  November,  Through- 
out   the  season  the  better  grades  have  gone  under  loan  and  farm  prices  have 
reflected  marketing  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  December  price  was  2.1  cents  above  a  year  earlier  when  a  large 
proportion  of  sales  consisted  of  weather-damaged  cotton    marketed  at 
heavy  discounts.    Farm  prices  for  upland  cotton  averaged  78  percent  of  parity 
. in  December  I958,  against  83  percent  in  November  and  75  percent  in  December  a 
year  ago. 
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Prices  received  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  averaged  51 •9  cents  per 
pound  as  of  December  15  compared  with  5^*1  cents  a  month  earlier  and  60.3  a 
year  ago.    Prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  averaged  62  percent  of  the 
mid-December  parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

The  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  was  38 •93  cents  per  pound  as  of 
December  15 .    This  is  unchanged  from  a  iionth  earlier  and  compares  with  37 .^3 
cents  a  year  ago.    Parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  mid-December  was 
83.8  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  in  November.    The  Deceuiber  1957  parity 
price  was  80,k  cents. 

Spot  Market  Prices 
Slightly  Lower 

Market  prices  have  fluctimted  within  narrow  limits  during  most  of  the 
season.    The  monthly  average  price  of  Middling  inch  cotton  at  the  ik  spot 
markets  ranged  from  a  high  of  3k,Q'i  in  August  to  a  low  of  3^«^1  in  December » 
Market  prices  have  declined  rather  steadily  during  the  past  6  weeks  and  the 
season's  low  was  reached  on  January  20      \Aien  the  price  averaged  3^*27  cents 
per  pound,  the  lowest  point  since  mid-November  1957*    Except  for  December 
when  the  average  price  was  .kS  cent    below  last  year,  monthly  prices  have 
averaged  above  a  year  earlier.    The  higher  grades  have  remained  below  the 
support  price  at  these  markets  (35 •35  cents  for  Middling  l)  during  the  entire 
season. 

Prices  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  on  the  El  Paso  and  Phoenix  markets 
have  varied  less  than  1  cent  dxiring  the  first  five    months  of  the  current 
season.    Prices  have  been  generally  above  the  average  loan  rate  at  these 
markets.    The  average  price  of  base  quality  American-Egyptian  cotton  (Grade 3, 
1-g-  inch)  was  56.^1  cents  per  pound  in  December  1958 •    This  was    .77  cent 
below  the  season  high  reached  in  November,  but  6.8  cents  below  a  year  ago. 
In  December,  Egyptian  cotton  was  delivered  at  mi] 1  points  in  New  England  at 
i^. 30-46. 10  cents  per  pound,  or  about  I5  cents  below  the  delivered  price  of 
comparable  grades  of  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

Premiums  and  Discoimts 
Narrow  Again  In  December 

Premiums  for  the  higher  grades  and  longer  staples  of  cotton  narrowed 
in  December,  contintiing  a  trend  evident  since  April  1958.    Average  grade  pre- 
miums in  December  1958  were  about  a  fourth  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  due  to 
the  combined  effect  of  increased  supplies  of  the  higher  grades  from  the  1958 
crop  as  well  as  the  concentration  of  trade  buying  on  the  lower  grades. 

These  factors  have  also  tended  to  narrow  somewhat  the  discounts  for 
grades  below  Middling.    This  trend  continued  in  December  for  the  eighth  con- 
secutive month.    The  December  I958  average  discount  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  was  3.38  cents  (338  points),  about  I5  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.     Discounts  for  the  shorter  staples  narrowed  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
month  in  December  and  averaged  around  6  percent  below  a  year  earlier  (table  I7). 
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Mill  Consumption 
Slightly  Above 
Last  Year 

Mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  from 
August  3,  1958  through  January  3,  1959  totaled  about  3,520,000  running  bales. 
If  adjusted  for  the  period  August  1-December  31>  1958^  the  total  would  be 
3,^87,000,  about  5^000  bales  more  than  the  adjusted  total  for  a  year  earlier. 

In  recent  months,  most  large  mills  have  been  operating  on  a  5-  rather 
than  a  6-day  week  as  in  1957  and  shut-downs  over  the  Thanksgiving-Christmas 
holidays  were  longer  in  1958.    On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  rate  of  mill 
consiamption  as  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  is  calculated  on  a  standard 
month  of  20  or  25  days  respectively.    The  daily  rate  of  consumption  during 
the  past  3  months  has  averaged  above  last  year  (table  2),     In  fact,  during 
December  the  number  of  spindle  hours  (active  spindles  times  hours  of  operation) 
was  about  10  percent  above  last  year. 


Table  2. — Daily  rate  of  cotton  consumption,  by  months, 
August-December,  1957  and  1958 


Month 

:  1957 

1958 

Bales 

Bales 

August  ; 

33,277 

31,938 

September 

:  32,963 

32,395 

October 

:  32,799 

33,335 

November 

:  32,580 

33,642 

December 

;  2Q,k9k 

29,096 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Improved  mill  margins,  low  trade  inventories,  and  firm  consumer  demand 
are  encouraging  factors  for  further  increases  in  mill  consumption.    Based  on 
recent  rates  of  consumption,  the  total  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  &^  million 
bales . 

Mill  Margins 
Improving 

Prices  for  cloth  have  strengthened  while  those  for  cotton  have  eased 
downward  in  recent  months.    Consequently  mill  margins,  or  the  spread  between 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and  its  approximate  cloth  equivalent,  have 
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widened  somewhat.    Prices  for  cotton  cloth  in  December  averaged  less  than  a 
half  cent  per  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier  while  those  for  cotton  averag- 
ed about  1-3/^  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  December  1957*    The  average  mill 
margin  of    25. 06  cents  in  December  was  the  highest  since  September  1957^  aJid. 
compared  with  23.36  cents  a  month  earlier  and  22.81  cents  a  year  ago.  Monthly 
mill  margins  averaged  22.75  cents  in  the  1958  calendar  year  compared  with 
24.87  in  1957. 

Stock  Ratio 

Declines  Sharply 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton 
mills  declined  to  .^2  in  November — the  lowest  level  since  October  1956.  In 
April  1958  the  ratio  was  at  a  6- year  high  of  .72.    In  the  past,  a  decline  of 
this  magnitude  in  the  ratio  has  indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  mill 
consianption    (table  3)« 


Table  3« — Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton  mills:    Ratio  of  stocks  to 
unfilled  orders,  United  States,  by  months,  January  195^  to  date 


End 

of  month 

Year 

beginning 

January  1 

:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

:  Apr. 

May  : 

June 

1954 

:  .55 

.56 

.55 

.65 

.52 

.52 

1955 

.3i^ 

.36 

.38 

Al 

.38 

.36 

1956 

.22 

.22 

.27 

•  30 

.3^ 

M 

1957 

.53 

.55 

.57 

.62 

.55 

.60 

1958 

:  .60 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.70 

.69 

July  ; 

• 

Aug.  ; 

Sept.  ; 

Oct. 

• 

Nov. 

• 

[  Dec. 

• 

•  Av. 

• 

195^^ 

:  .52 

.53 

.k6 

.^7 

.39 

.51 

1955 

:  .33 

.28 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.23 

.32 

1956 

:  M 

.51 

.hi 

.k6 

.^9 

.39 

1957 

:  .62 

.66 

.63 

.65 

.55 

.52 

.59 

1958 

:  .57 

.61 

.58 

.52 

,k2 

The  American  Cotton  Manufactiarers  Institute,  Inc. 


Part  of  the  decline  in  the  ratio  may  reflect  a  deliberate  reduction  in 
inventories  in  anticipation  of  lower  cotton  prices  next  season.  Inventories 
in  November  were  equal  to  U.9  weeks' production  compared  to  5*6  in  August  while 
xonfilled  orders  rose  to  11.7  weeks'  production  from  9*2  in  August. 
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Higher  Foreign  Production, 
Lower  Consxmption  Confirmed 

Expanded  acreage  and  higher  yields  in  most  major  producing  countries  is 
expected  to  raise  aggregate  foreign  free  -world  production  to  I7.7  million  bales 
in  1958-59,  1  million  bales  above  last  season.    Beginning  season  stocks  in  net 
exporting  countries  were  about  600,000  bales  higher.    Total  supplies  in  the 
foreign  free  world  will  thus  reach  a  record  27*5  million  bales.    In  contrast, 
consumption  is  expected  to  decline  700,000  bales  from  1957-58  to  I9.7  million 
bales  with  inductions  in  the  importing  countries  (mainly  Western  Europe  and 
Japan)  more  than  offsetting  increases  in  exporting  countries  (Table  k). 


Table  k. — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign 
free  world,  1957-58  and  I958-59 


Item  ; 

1957-58  1/  : 

1958-59  2/ 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover  : 

9-2 

9.8 

Production  : 

16.7 

17.7 

Imports  from  U.  S.  : 

5.7 

3.5 

Total  supply  : 

31.6 

31.0 

Consiiraption 

20.k 

19.7 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  exports  to 

communist  co\mtries,  and  destroyed 

\  l.k 

l.k 

Total  disappearance 

:  21.8 

21.1 

Ending  carryover 

:  9.8 

9.9 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Estimated. 


Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service. 


World  Cotton 
Trade  Declines 

Reduced  consumption,  which  normally  is  accompanied  by  lower  stock  hold- 
ings, will  tend  to  reduce  foreign  import  requirements.    It  is  estimated  that 
world  trade  in  cotton  will  decline  around  1.1  million  bales  from  the  lk.2  mil- 
lion bales  exported  in  1957-58.    Exports  from  the  U.  S.  are  likely  to  decline 
more  than  total  world  trade. 
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This  view  is  being  confirmed  by  developments  to  date.    Foreign  export- 
ing countries,  -wMch  do  not  have  the  resources  to  carry  large  stocks,  have 
assisted  the  movement  of  their  svirpluses  by  price  concessions  and  special 
trading  arrangements.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  exports  from  most  major 
foreign  s\irplus  producing  countries  are  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 


Foreign  Prices 
Continue  Weak 

The  disparity  between  the  prices  of  foreign  growths  and  coarparable 
U.  S.  cotton  has  tended  to  remain  high.    Because  of  the  prevalence  of  special 
trading  arrangements,  these  disparities  are  greater  on  importing  markets  than 
would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  spot  prices  (Table  20).    Mexican  cotton,  for 
instance,  was  quoted  on  European  import  markets  in  early  January  at  3"i" — ^  cents 
below  conrparable  U.  S.  upland  types.    Egyptian  extra-long  staple  is  currently 
selling  more  than  25  cents  below  comparable  American -Egyptian  cotton. 


Export  Estimate 
Revised  Downward 

Exports  during  1958-59  are  not  likely  to  exceed  3*5  million  bales,  com- 
pared with  5*7  last  season. 

Exports  during  the  first  k  months  of  the  current  season  amoimted  to 
916,000  bales,       percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Private  estimates  indicate 
that  exports  in  December  totaled  about  300,000  bales.    Continuation  of  the 
estimated  rate  of  exports  during  August -December  on  a  seasonally,  adjusted  basis 
would  result  in  a  total  export  figure  of  around  3  million  bales.    A  more  than 
seasonal  pick-up  in  exports  resulting  from,  the  disposition  of  accumulated 
stocks  in  foreign  exporting  coxontries,  the  high  quality  of  the  1958  U.  S.  crop, 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  increase  in  foreign  production  is  in  the  extra-long 
staples  and  the  possibility  of  renewed  foreign  textile  activity  could  raise 
the  total  to  3*5  million  bales. 


Greatest  Decline  in  Eaqports 
To  Traditional  Markets 

The  bulk  of  the  8o8,000  bale  export  decline  so  far  this  season  has  been 
in  cotton  1  inch  and  over  to  Western  Eiirope,  Canada  and  Japan.    During  the 
period  August  1-November  30,  I958  combined  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Italy  were  73  percent  below  the  same  months  in  1957 ^  ^ile  those 
to  Japan  and  Canada  were  56  and  77  percent  lower  respectively. 
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Table  5. — U.  S.  cotton  exports  to  selected  areas, 
August-November  I957  and  I958 


Coiintry 
or  axea 

;  1957 

;  1958 

\  Change 

:    1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1.000  bales 

United  Kingdom 

253 

67 

-186 

Western  Germany 

257 

53 

-20i|- 

Italy  : 

156 

59 

-  97 

Spain  ; 

9 

✓ 

120 

112 

Other  Western  Europe 

295 

183 

-108 

Canada  : 

75 

17 

-  58 

Japan  : 

316 

11^1 

-175 

All  other  ; 

363 

276 

-  92 

Total  : 

1,724 

916 

-808 

Government  Export  Financing 
Belov  Last  Year 

Cotton  sold  for  e3q)ort  by  CCC  and  cotton  to  be  exported  \ander  the 
payment- in-kind  program  may  receive  additional  export  financing  assistance 
under  the  various  special  export  programs. 

Authorizations  through  January  26  under  Public  Law  i*80,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  Export-Iarport  Bank  loans  totsQ-ed  27I  million  dollars,  providing 
for  the  movement  of  about  1.7  million  bales  of  cotton.    In  addition,  PL  iiSO 
SLgreements  have  been  signed  for  the  export  of  $18  million  vorth  of  cotton 
(approximately  109,000  bales)  for  vhich  purchase  authorizations  have  not  yet 
been  issued  (Table  6).    Agreements  and  authorizations  as  of  this  date  last 
year  amounted  to  33O  million  dollars. 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  this  cotton  will  move  out  during  the 
current  marketing  year.  Additional  agreements  may  be  concluded  to  finance 
cotton  exports  d\iring  1958-59 .  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  30,  I958  ex- 
ports of  about  2.3  million  bales  were  financed  with  about  300  million  dollars. 
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Table  6. — Special  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  I957  and  I958  1/ 


:  1957-^ 

:  1958-59 

Program 

[  Value 

:  Quantity  • 

:  ^ 

Value 

:  Quantity 

:  ^ 

.  Million 
'  dollars 

Million 
bales 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
bales 

Mutual  Sec\irity  Act  : 

riXpu iU — JJupOPU   JjadJjS.  i 

Public  Law  kOO  ; 
Title  I  ; 
Title  II  ; 

108.8 
112.7 

133.0 
5.0 

0.7 
.7 

.9 

89.7 
79.8 

3/100.8 
1.1 

0.6 
.5 

.6 

Total 

359.5 

2.3 

271.  If 

1.7 

^  . .        _  Authorizations  made 

in~i957-58  but  not  shipped  by  June  30,  I958  are  reported  \uider  I958-59. 
2/  Running  bales,  partly  estimated. 

3/  Excl\ides  agreements  vith  Spain,  Finland  and  Pakistan  axno\mting  to  about 
18  million  dollars  for  vhich  purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued. 
k/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 


During  the  1957-58  fiscail  year  exports  under  barter  totaled  about 
k6^,000  bales  compared  with  970,000  during  the  previous  season.    Exports  under 
barter  betveen  July  1  and  November  30,  1958  totaled  only  72,000  bales;  however, 
there  has  been  reneved  interest  in  barter  transactions  in  the  past  few  weeks. 


Cotton  Products 
Export  Payment 

During  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  export  pay- 
ments on  cotton  products  totaled  5.6  million  dollars  covering  83. 1  million 
pounds  of  products.    Of  this  totsil  $1.2  million  covering  I7.2  million  pounds 
were  made  in  December  1958. 

Payments  under  this  program  are  designed  to  compensate  domestic  cotton 
textile  producers  for  the  cheaper  cotton  available  to  foreign  mills  under  the 
CCC  export  and  payment- in-kind  programs.    Payment  rates  are  announced  monthly 
and  have  ranged  from  a  high  of  6.63  cents  per  pound  to  a  low  of  5.67  cents, 
the  rate  in  effect  during  November  1958.    The  current  rate  is  5.78  cents  per 
pound.    Cumulative  payments  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  on  Augiist  1, 
1956  total  35  million  dollars.    Escports  to  Canada,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
acco\ant  for  about  half  of  total  payments  to  date,  as  well  as  in  December 
(Table  21). 
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Early  Season  Imports  High 
No  Change  in  Total  Expected 

Most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  the  United  States  is  subject  to  quota 
limitations.    The  annual  quota  for  cotton  stapling  I-I/8  inches  or  more  is 
about  95,118  bales  (of  5OO  povinds  gross)  of  which  82,600  bales  is  extra-long 
staple  or  Tanguis  cotton.    As  of  January  ik,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  reported 
that  this  quota  was  filled  except  for  about  1,000  bales  of  Tanguis  cotton. 
The  quota  for  cotton  under  I-I/8  inches  (other  than  rough  or  harsh  cotton  under 
3/4  inch)  is  30,244  bales  of  which  about  19,800  bales  (mainly  from  Mexico)  had 
been  entered  by  January  ik. 

The  Census  statistics  indicate  that  through  October  I958,  120,648  bales 
of  cotton  had  been  entered  for  consumption  compared  with  55,000  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1957-58.    Imports  in  October  totaled  12,356  bales.    The  total 
for  1958-59,  including  non-quota  cotton,  is  estimated  at  about  l40,000  bales, 
or  about  the  same  as  last  season. 


Total  Disappearance  Lower 
Carryover  about  Unchanged 


Total  disappearance  of  cotton  in  I958-59  may  be  the  lowest  since  I955-56, 
unless  exports  greatly  exceed  the  current  rate.    With  domestic  consvimption 
estimated  at  8^   million  bales  and  exports  at  3"g-  million,  a  total  disappearance 
of  11,750,000  bales  is  in  prospect.    This  figure  indicates  little  change  in 
the  carryover  from  the  8.7  million  bales  on  August  1,  I958. 


Table  7 — Cotton:    Estimated  supply  and  disappearance.  United  States,  1958-59 


Item 

1  Upland 

• 

*  Extra-long 

Total 

;      1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

Carryover  August  1,  1958 
In-season  ginnings  3/  - 
Imports 

:  1/8,615 
11,214 
I  54 

2/122 
82 
86 

1/8,737 
11,296 
l40 

Total  supply  k/ 

19,933 

290 

20,223 

Domestic  consumption 
Exports  ; 

1  8,i4o 
3,480 

110 

20 

8,250 
3,500 

Total  disappearance  : 

11,620 

130 

11,750 

— /         —  X^—  ^       —  —  o~  ~  O   ^  — '  7  J.  / 

mately  109,000  bales  of  American -Egyptian  (including  about  42,000  bales  remain- 
ing from  the  50,000  bales  released  from  the  strategic  stockpile ),  7OO  bales  of 
Sealand  and  Sea  Island  and  12,000  bales  of  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cotton. 
3/  Based  on  estimates  from  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  8,  I958. 
5/  Includes  City  Crop,  usually  estimated  at  about -50,000  bales. 
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The  exact  level  of  the  carryover  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  1959 
crop  cotton  ginned  before  August  1.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  1958  of 
8^737^000  "bales  included  pre-season  ginnings  from  the  1958  crop  of  213,000 
"bales.    The  average  for  the  previous  5  crops  was  337^000  bales  or  an  average 
of  2.5  percent  of  each  crop.    Early  ginnings  take  place  mainly  in  South 
Texas,  and  it  appears  likely  that  relative  production  in  this  area  will 
continue  to  increase. 

The  Cotton 

Linters  Situation 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  in  the  United  States  during  the  current 
marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  2.2  million  bales,  roughly  the  same 
as  last  year.    The  1958-59  supply  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  about 
.8  million  bales,  estimated  production  of  I.3  million  and  imports  of  about 
.2  million. 

Consumption  has  been  running  below  last  year ' s  slow  rate  and  the 
total  for  the  5  months  ending  December  3I  ^^s  ^78,600  bales,  a  decline  of 
about  9  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  a  year  ago.    However  in  recent 
weeks  the  demand  for  linters  has  firmed,  and  with  the  general  improvement 
in  business  conditions  total  consumption  for  the  year  will  likely  exceed 
the  very  low  level  of  1.1  million  bales  reached  in  1957-58. 

Exports  of  linters  from  the  U.  S.  during  August-November  1958  totaled 
68,000  bales,  slightly  below  a  year  earlier.    It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  carryover  will  remain  relatively  unchanged. 

Cotton  Linters 
Prices  Remain 
Low 

Prices  for  most  qualities  of  felting  linters  moved  downward  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  continuing  the  trend 
evident  througout  1958.      Average  1958  prices  of  the  lower  felting  grades 
were  about  20  percent  lower  than  in  1957>  while  for  the  higher  grades  the 
decline  ranged  from  6  to  9  percent  (table  8).    In  recent  weeks  however 
prices  of  higher  grades  strengthened  in  some  markets. 

Prices  for  chemical  linters  also  declined  during  1958,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  were  the  lowest  in  10  years,  and  about  a  third  below  1957 • 


V7 
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Table  8. — Prices  for  specified  qualities  of  cotton  linters,  by 

specified  months  l/ 


Year 
and 
month 

Felting  grade 

: Chemical 

grade 

Grade  and  staple  2/ 

Base 

Dif f er- 
[  ential 

2 

3  ; 

5  i 

6 

*.  7  ; 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1957  : 

' 

August  ; 

9.13 

8.08 

7.2U 

6. 91+ 

5.87 

5.22 

I+.2U 

.06 

September  : 

9.22 

7.99 

7.13 

6.88 

5.71 

5.00 

3.84 

.05 

October 

:  8.82 

7.69 

6.73 

6.38 

5.28 

ii.6o 

3.1I+ 

.01+ 

November  ; 

8.38 

7.57 

6.59 

6.23 

5.17 

U.29 

3.10 

.01+ 

December 

8.72 

7.72 

6.75 

6M 

5.38 

3.20 

.01+ 

1958 

August 

\  8.16 

7.57 

6.U2 

5.7^ 

4.61 

3.67 

2.5I+ 

.01+ 

September 

:  Q,h2 

J.hk 

6.31 

5.56 

i+.38 

3.38 

2.1+2 

.03 

October 

:  Q.k2 

7.33 

6.25 

5.50 

i+.36 

3.36 

2.UI 

.03 

November 

:  8.1+0 

7.19 

6.06 

5.3^ 

1+.31 

3.25 

2.17 

.03 

December 

:  8.11 

7.19 

5.97 

5.21 

i+.3l 

3.19 

1.97 

.03 

Los  Angeles,  for  linters  uncompressed  in  car lots  f .o.b.  cottonseed  oil  mill 
points,  excluding  ports. 

2/  Grade  2,  staple  2,  grade  3^  staple  3^  etc. 


Pulp  Prices 
Unchanged 

The  prices  for  purified  linters  and  woodpulp  have  remained  unchanged 
since  January  1951.     Prices  for  the  various  types  of  dissolving  woodpulp 
from  January  1951  through  November  1958  follow: 

Cents  per  povind 
Acetate  and  cupra  grade  11.25 
High  tenacity  viscose  grade  9*75 
Standard  viscose  grade  9*25 
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Marketing  Quotas 
Approved  for 
1939  Crops 


The  national  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  for  the  1959  crop  of 
upland  cotton  was  held  December  15 .     Of  the  275^000  farmers  voting,  92.2  per- 
cent approved  the  quotas »     On  the  same  day,  marketing  quotas  for  the  1959 
crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  were  approved  by  88.5  percent  of  the 
1,180  farmers  voting. 

Marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  upland  and  extra- long  staple 
cotton  crops  produced  in  1958.     Since  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  in  each  referendum  approved  quotas  for  1959^  the  quotas — with 
penalties  on  "excess"  cotton — will  remain  in  effect  for  the  1959  crops  of 
both  kinds  of  cotton. 

Each  farm  operator  who  has  an  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  until  March  I6,  1959  to  choose  between  complying 
with  the  regular  Choice  A  or  the  ^0-percent  larger  Choice  B  allotment  for 
his  farm. 
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APPAREL  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR  COTTON 

By 

James  R.  Donald 


The  apparel  industry— traditionally  the  major  outlet  for  cotton—has 
significantly  increased  its  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  past  decade. 
Furthermore,  despite  the  competition  from  other  fibers,  cotton  has  increased 
its  share  of  the  apparel  market  during  the  same  period.    This  indicates  that 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  future  growth  of  the  domestic  market 
for  cotton  will  be  the  apparel  indxistry,    although  other  industries  will 
continue  to  be  major  markets  for  cotton. 


Competition  between  cotton  and  manmade  fibers  has  been  intense  in 
all  3  major  end  xises  for  textile  fibers.    In  19i)-7,  apparel  uses  accounted  for 
only  36  percent  of  the  total  market  for  cotton.    Another  36  percent  went  into 
industrial  uses  and  28  percent  was  for  household  uses  (Table  9).    By  1957, 
one-half  of  all  cotton  consumed  by  mills  was  ultimately  manufactured  into 
items  of  apparel.    Industrial  uses  of  cotton  declined,  Ik  percent  from  the 
19^7  level,  primarily  because  of  losses  in  the  automobile  market.  Household 
uses  increased  slightly. 

Table  9. — Cotton:    Consumption  by  end  uses,  I939  and  19^4-7-57 


Year 

Consumption  by  end  use 

Total 
consumption 
bales 

Apparel 

Household 

:  Industrial 

Bales 

i/ 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Bales 

i/ 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Bales 

y 

Percent- 
,  age  of 
total 

1,000 

2,1^71^ 

2,678 

2,71h 
2,901 
3,237 
3,158 

3,^53 
3,682 

3,581 
3,901 
k,02k 

3,913 


Percent  1,000 
38  1,868 


36 

37 
k2 
kl 
kl 
1+5 
hi 
hi 
kQ 
h9 
50 


2,087 
2,119 
1,926 
2,250 
2,123 
2,157 
2,3^1 
2,328 
2,l405 
2,410 
2,308 


28 

28 
29 
28 
29 
27 
28 
30 
31 
30 
30 
29 


2,227 

2,730 
2,lH8 
2,087 
2,333 
2,511 
2,005 
1,8U 
1,688 
1,824 
1,716 
1,654 


3^ 

36 
3h 
30 
30 
32 
27 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 


6,569 

7,1+95 
7,251 
6,91h 
7,820 
7,792 
7,615 
7,837 
7,597 
8,130 
8,150 
7,875 


1/  500  pound  gross  weight  bales. 

National  Cotton  Coxancil,  Cotton  Counts  Its  Customers,  Augvist  1958,  page  1. 
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Co-bton  increased  its  share  of  the  total  apparel  market  from  56  percent 
in  19^7  to  60  percent  in  1957*    Hovever,  cotton's  share  of  the  apparel  market 
in  1957  still  was  below  the  1939  level  (Tahle  10 ).    Estimates  are  not  availa- 
ble for  cotton's  share  of  the  industrial  market  in  19^7>  but  it  was  probably 
greater  than  the  estimated  26  percent  for  1957 •    Cotton  had  50  percent  of  the 
household  market  in  1957^  ^  percentage  points  less  than  in  19^7  and  12  per- 
centage points  less  than  in  1939«    Thus,  cotton  increased  its  share  of  the 
apparel  market  but  lost  ground  relatively  in  the  industrial  and  household 
markets. 


Table    10. — Cotton:    Share  of  various  markets  1939  and  ISkj-^f 


Year 


1939 

19hS 
19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Share  of  market 


Percent 


63 

56 
55 
55 
57 
57 
58 

59 
60 
60 
61 
60 


Percent 


62 


56 
55 
56 
56 
59 
57 
58 
56 
3h 
52 
50 


Percent 


I 


1/  Not  available  prior  to  1957 • 

National  Cotton  Council:    Cotton  Counts  its  Customers,  August,  1958. 


Cotton  increased  its  share  of  the  apparel  market  at  a  time  when  total 
apparel  expenditures  also  increased.    Consumers  spent  I5.6  billion  dollars  on 
all  apparel  in  19^7  and  20.8  billion  dollars  in  1957^  an  increase  of  3^  per- 
cent (  Table    11).    This  was  less  than  half  the  76  percent  rise  in  expendi- 
tures for  other  commodities  and  services.    As  a  result,  in  1957  consumers 
spent  only  6.8  cents  for  apparel  out  of  each  dollar  earned  (after  taxes)  com- 
pared with  9.2  cents  in  I9U7. 
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The  smaller  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  for  apparel  than  for 
other  items  resulted  partly  from  the  fact  that  apparel  prices  have  increased 
less  and  consumers  spent  more  for  other  items  (table  11).     After  adjusting 
for  price  changes,  the  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  for  items  other 
than  apparel  is  39  percent,  while  the  increase  in  aggregate  apparel  expendi- 
tures is  21  percent,  l/  Out  of  each  dollar  earned  consumers  spent  1.2  cents 
less  on  apparel  in  1957  than  in  19^7  after  allowing  for  price  changes.  The 
decline  was  half  as  great  as  when  expressed  in  current  dollars. 

The  21  percent  increase  in  aggregate  real  apparel  expenditures  by 
consumers  in  the  postwar  period  was  due  mainly  to  the  growth  in  population. 
Per  capita  expenditures  lagged  relative  to  income.    Average  expenditure  for 
apparel  for  I956  and  1957,  after  adjusting  for  price  changes,  was  $ll6;  $4 
more  than  the  average  in  19^7  and  19^8  (table  12).     The  level  of  expenditures 
differs  considerably  between  the  sexes.     In  19^7-^8  the  real  per  capita 
expenditures  for  women's  and  children's  apparel  (including  males  under  5)  >^as 
kk  percent  more  than  for  men's  and  boys' — $129  compared  with  $90-    This  ratio 
remained  unchanged  in  1956-57  and  expenditures  on  women's  and  children's 
apparel  totaled  $138  compared  with  $97  for  men ' s  and  boys ' . 

The  difference  in  level  of  apparel  expenditures  between  the  sexes 
becomes  even  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1957  women  and  child- 
ren made  up  56  percent  of  the  total  population  of  170  million  and  over  a 
decade  had  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  fact  that  relatively  more  is  spent  on  women's  and  children's 
apparel  has  been  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  their  response  to  changes 
in  income  and  price.    This  leaves  out  non-measurable  considerations  such  as 
style  changes.     However,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  importance  of  each 
of  these  two  factors  on  apparel  expenditures.     Consumers  had  I9  percent  more 
dollars  (in  real  terms)  to  spend  in  1956-57  than  in  19^7-^8.    During  these 
two  periods,  real  expenditures  on  women's  and  childrens '  apparel  increased  by 
7  percent,  while  men's  and  boys'  apparel  expenditures    increased  by  8  percent. 
However,  prices  for  women's  and  childrens'  apparel  remained  about  the  same, 
while  prices  for  men's  and  boys'  apparel  increased  by  8  percent. 

Preliminary  results  from  statistical  analyses  indicate  that  the  level 
of  expenditures  for  women's  and  childrens'  apparel  is  more  sensitive  to 
apparel  price  changes  than  is  true  in  the  case  of  men's  and  boys'.    But  for 
both  groups  purchases  apparently  respond  more  to  changes  in  income  than  to 
changes  in  apparel  prices. 

Postwar    increases  in  apparel  expenditures  have  therefore  reflected 
the  fact  that  (l)  increases  in  consumer  income  are  accompanied  by  somewhat 
smaller  increases  in  aggregate  apparel  expenditures  and  (2)  that  an  increasing 


1/  Since  apparel  expenditures  are  divided  by  the  index  of  prices  for  apparel, 
the  remaining  series  is  mainly  a  measure  of  quantity  and  quality  changes  over 
time. 
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proportion  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  women  and  children  whose  expendi- 
ture level  is  higher  than  that  of  men  and  boys.  2/ 


The  level  of  futiore  cotton  consumption  in  apparel  may  he  derived  by 
applying  recent  trends  in  per  capita  disposable  income  spent  on  apparel  to 
population  projection  (table  13)'    Real  per  capita  income  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.k  percent  during  the  period  19^7-^8  to  1956-57 •  If 
this  rate  continues  with  gains  in  productivity,  relatively  full  employment, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  wage  earners  in  the  population,  total 
real  disposable  income  would  about  double  between  1957  and  1975 ^  and  reach 
600  billion  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  real  disposable  income  spent  on 
apparel  during  this  period  19^7-^8  to  1956-57  decreased  by  an  average  of 
1.5  percent  per  year.     Continuation  of  this  rate  would  indicate  that  by  1975^ 
apparel  expenditures  would  account  for  an  average  5*7  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  of  real  disposable  income  spent  by  consumers  of  which  3*7  cents  would 
be  spent  for  women's  and  childrens'  apparel.    Thus  in  1975  real  per  capita 
expenditures  would  reach  $l66  for  women ' s  and  childrens '  clothing  and  $117 
for  men ' s  and  boys ' . 

Due  to  interfiber  competition  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  cotton's 
share  of  the  increased  expenditure  for  apparel.    However,  between  1951  and 
1957  when  interfiber  competition  in  apparel  was  severe,  the  average  annual 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  was  I.9  percent.  Continuation 
of  this  rate  of  increase  may  be  assumed  if  price  and  price  relationships 
remain  unchanged.     On  this  basis  it  may  be  estimated  that  cotton  consumption 
for  apparel  only  would  increase  from  3*9  million  bales  in  1957  to  7«3  million 
bales  in  1975. 


2/  Expenditures  also  vary  by  age.    See  "Clothing  Expenditure  Units:    A  New 
Time  Series"    by  Martin  Simon  in  Agricultural  Economics  Research,  April,  1958 • 
Increases  in  the  number  of  older  persons  and  children  in  the  population  who 
spend  less  for  apparel  has  tended  to  reduce  expenditures  per  person. 
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Table  12. — Consumer  apparel  expenditures,  by  sex  and  real  disposal  inconK  per  capita; 
and  consumer  price  index  of  all  items  and  apparel;  average  1937-39  and  19^7-57 


Apparel  expenditures 


Consumer    price  index 


Year 

.    Total  ; 

Men ' s  : 
and  : 
boys '  : 

Women ' s 
and 
children ' s 

2/ 

^  i>J.tjJJU£>M.UXC  ^- 

\      income  ]- 
■per  capita' 
'  3/ 

Items  * 

Men's 
and 
boys ' 

Women '  s 
and 
*  children ' s 

•  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Average 

1937-39  • 

81.74 

72.3^ 

88.30 

881 

60.4 

51.5 

55-3 

1947 

112.07 

90.59 

127.85 

1>237 

95.5 

97.3 

98.0 

19^8 

111.31 

88.61 

129.66 

1>256 

102.8 

102.7 

103.8 

1949 

108.24 

87.91 

125.63 

1,2^9 

101.0 

100.0 

98.1 

1950 

107.96 

90.36 

125.05 

1,332 

102.8 

99.5 

94.8 

1951  : 

106.24 

90.85 

123.09 

1,327 

111.0 

107.7 

102.2 

1952 

111.32 

91.23 

131.  i+0 

1,339 

113.5 

108.2 

100.9 

1953 

111.67 

88.93 

134.13 

1,383 

114.4 

107.4 

99.7 

195^^ 

110.63 

88.12 

133.32 

1,378 

114.8 

106.8 

98.9 

1955  ' 

115.59 

95.20 

137.5^ 

1,450 

114.5 

105.7 

98.0 

1956  : 

117.02 

98.98 

138.53 

1,486 

116.2 

107.4 

98.7 

1957 

114.42 

94.70 

138.15 

l,i^3 

120.2 

109.0 

99.2 

1/  Deflated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumer  Price  Index  for  apparel  by  sex. 
(1947-49=100).    2/  Includes  all  children  under  5  years.    3/  Deflated  by  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items.  (19^7-^9-100). 


Computed  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 


Table  13. — Population:    Estimates  and  projections  for  the  United  States  I96O-8O 


;                                             Pop\alation  1/ 

:            Men  and  boys 

:      Women  and 

children  2/ 

Year 

Percentage 

*  Percentage 

]  Grand 

Total 

of  grand 

*  Total 

*      of  grand 

]  total 

total 

•  total 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

1955 

72,692 

44 

92,578 

56 

165,270 

i960 

78,928 

44 

101,198 

56 

180,126 

1965 

85,809 

44 

109,938 

56 

195,747 

1970 

93,121 

44 

120,689 

56 

213,810 

1975 

101,719 

h3 

133,527 

57 

235,246 

1980 

112,090 

k3 

147,891 

57 

259,981 

1/  Mediiam  high  population  estimate  (Includes  armed  forces  overseas). 
2/  Inclxides  males  imder  5  years. 


Coniputed  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  1*^^.- -Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  and  harvested,  and  yield  per  acre  on  harvested 

acreEige,  195O  to  date 


Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 


West 
1/ 


Southwest 
2/ 


Delta 
1/ 


Southeast 


Total 


1,000  Per-  1,000  Per-  1,000  Per-  1,000  Per-  1,000 
acres      cent        acres       cent       acres       cent       acres       cent  acres 


1,051 

5.6 

8,130 

i^3.1 

2,227 

7.6 

1^,915 

50.8 

7,325 

2,398 

8.5 

13,710 
ll,79i^ 

1+8.9 

6,858 

2,381+ 

8.9 

^3.9 

7,569 

l,5i*6 

7.7 

9,239 

1+6.1 

5,576 

1,332 

l.h 

8,1+95 

1+7.2 

l+,88l 
l+,605 

1,338 

7.8 

8,051+ 

1+7.2 

1,289 

9.0 

6,838 

1+7.8 

3,959 

1,323 

10.7 

6,105 

h9.3 

3,366 

Planted  acreage 


30.1+ 
25.0 
2I+.I+ 
28.1 
27.8 
27.1 
27.0 
27.7 
27.2 


3,9i^5 

20.9 

18,866 

l+,886 

16.6 

29,353 

5,099 

18.2 

28,065 

5,121+ 

19.1 

26,871 

3,691 

18.1+ 

20,052 

3,283 

18.3 

17,991 

3,080 

18.0 

17,077 

2,225 

15.5 

li+,3ll 

1,581 

12.8 

12,375 

1950 

1,026 

5.8 

7,^+95 

1+1.9 

5,^^93 

30.8 

3,829 

21.5 

17,81+3 

1951 

2,179 

8.1 

13,335 

1+9.1+ 

6,650 

2I+.7 

4,785 

17.8 

26,91+9 

1952 

2,357 

9.1 

11,920 

1+6.0 

6,633 

25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25,921 

1953 

2,3*^7 

9.6 

9,920 

1+0.8 

7,027 

28.9 

5,01+6 

20.7 

2l+,3l+l 

195^+  : 

1,509 

7.8 

8,660 

1+5.0 

5,i^59 

28.1+ 

3,623 

18.8 

19,251 

1955  : 

1,287 

7.6 

7,690 

1^5.5 

'^,7'*6 

28.0 

3,206 

18.9 

16,928 

1956  : 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

1+1+.3 

l+,  1+1+1 

28.1+ 

2,969 

19.0 

15,615 

1957  : 

1,21+8 

9.2 

6,1+1+5 

3,683 

27.2 

2,182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958  1/  : 

1,288 

10.9 

5,810 

1+9.0 

3,210 

27.1 

1,550 

13.1 

11,858 

West  1/ 

Southwest  2/ 

Delta  3/ 

SouthesLst  kj 

u.  s. 

Actual 

Trend 
6/ 

Actual 

Trend 
6/ 

Actual 

Trend 
6/ 

Actual 

Trend 
6/ 

Actual 

Trend 
6/ 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1950  : 

76I+ 

657 

20l+ 

195 

307 

345 

209 

281 

269 

286 

1951  : 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

291+ 

269 

307 

1952  : 

629 

721 

161+ 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

322 

1953  : 

61+6 

766 

230 

233 

385 

389 

275 

300 

32I+ 

331 

1954  ; 

862 

808 

235 

21+7 

395 

296 

323 

341 

352 

1955  : 

818 

281 

536 

1+05 

1+17 

1956  : 

957 

269 

1+99 

359 

1+09 

1957  : 

974 

290 

392 

331+ 

388 

1958  5/  : 

997 

386 

U28 

1+25 

1+69 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
5/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 
5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  8,  1958. 
2/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 


Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  15. — Production  of  cotton  by  regions,  Ttoited  States,  I930  to  date 


Production 


West 
U 


\  South- 

;  Delta 

;  Soiith-  '. 

!  west 

!  states 

east  ! 

;  2/ 

;  3/ 

;  V  ; 

United 
States 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


West 


South- 
west 

2/ 


Delta 
States 

2/ 


South- 
east 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.wt. 

519 
393 
270 
l»07 
U66 
1^9 
11^ 
1,211^ 
716 
1^1 

868 
691 
706 
580 
579 
576 
758 
1,185 
1,532 
2,087 

1,639 
2,8U2 
3,098 
3,167 
2,716 
2^201 
2,578 
2,539 
2,676 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.wt. 

1^,892 
6,582 
5,581* 
5,694 
2,722 
3,523 
3,223 
5,927 
3,6i*9 
3,372 

1^,036 
3,370 
3,7^*6 
3,207 
3,280 
2,079 
1,931 
3,767 
3,527 
6,650 

3,188 
1^,536 
4,072 
4,754 
4,233 
4,502 
3,876 
3,895 
4,670 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.wt. 

3,589 
5,464 
3,921 
3,389 
3,157 
3,171 
4,724 

6,787 
4,572 
4,645 

4,122 
4,266 
5,108 
4,502 

4,939 
3,644 

3,413 
4,192 
6,282 
4,878 

3,518 
4,467 
5,068 
5,646 
4,507 
5,313 
4,629 
3,011 
2,861 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.wt. 

4,933 
4,658 
3,228 
3,556 
3,291 
3,495 
3,708 
5,017 
3,007 
3,052 

3,5lK) 
2,417 
3,256 
3,138 
3,432 
2,716 
2,539 
2,716 
3,536 
2,512 

1,667 
3,304 
2,901 
2,899 
2,240 
2,705 
2,227 
1,520 
1,375 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.wt. 

13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,047 
9,636 
10,638 

12,399 
18,946 

11,943 
11,817 

12,566 
10,744 
12,817 
11,427 
12,230 

9,015 
8,640 
11,860 

14,877 
16,128 

10,014 
15,149 
15,139 
16,465 
13,696 
14,721 
13,310 
10,964 
11,581 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

4 

35 

26 

35 

2 

39 

32 

27 

2 

43 

30 

25 

3 

44 

26 

27 

5 

28 

33 

34 

k 

jj 

6 

26 

38 

30 

6 

31 

36 

27 

6 

31 

38 

25 

6 

29 

39 

26 

T 

32 

33 

28 

6 

31 

40 

23 

6 

29 

40 

25 

5 

23 

39 

28 

5 

27 

40 

28 

7 

23 

40 

30 

9 

22 

39 

30 

10 

32 

35 

23 

10 

24 

42 

24 

13 

41 

30 

16 

16 

32 

35 

17 

19 

30 

29 

22 

21 

27 

33 

19 

19 

29 

34 

18 

20 

31 

33 

16 

15 

31 

36 

18 

19 

29 

35 

17 

23 

36 

27 

14 

23 

40 

25 

12 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Te^oas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

^  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Kentucky. 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  Deceniber  8,  1958. 


Illinois, 
Florida, 


Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  l8. — CCC  stocks  of  cotton.  United  States,  I958-59 


Upland 

:       Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Date 

Total  ; 

Owned 
2/ 

'.    Under  ! 
'.    loan  ! 

Total 

:  Ovmed 

Under  m_j._-i 
loan 

1956  : 
Aug.  1  : 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000  1,000 
bales  bales 

3/9,877 

3,780 

6,03k 

22 

1957  : 
Aug.  1  : 

5,184 

5,182 

5,182 

2 

2 

1958 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
A\ig.  22 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  2k 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  Ik 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  26 

1959 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  9 

Jeui.  16 


2,922 

2,905 
2,920 

2,833 
2,896 
2,966 
3,068 
3,210 
3,373 
3,537 
3,736 
3,699 
3,968 

U,003 

k,y(6 

k,l63 
k,9^9 
5,li*8 
5,532 
5,835 
6,157 
6,39^^ 


6,723 
7,033 
7,W 


2,QQk 

2,867 

2,867 

2,7^ 

2,7^ 

2,7U6 

2,730 

2,716 

2,710 

2, 7014- 

2,J0k 

2,399 

2,399 

2,111 

2,111 

2,111 

1,836 

1,673 

1,673 

1,610 

1,610 

1,586 


1,586 
1,565 
1,565 


13 
kl 
109 
181 
300 
1^56 
625 
795 
995 
1,231+ 
1,534 
1,857 
2,230 
2,619 
3,058 
3,kkO 
3,820 
k,lQk 
4,502 
4,761 


5,088 
5,411 

5,843 


2,884 
2,867 
2,880 

2,793 
2,855 
2,927 
3,030 
3,172 
3,335 
3,499 
3,699 
3,633 
3,933 
3,968 
4,341 
4,730 
4,894 
5,113 
5,493 
5,794 
6,112 

6,347 


6,674 

6,976 
7,408 


38 
38 

k/ko 
ko 

4/41 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37 
36 
35 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
3h 
34 
3^ 


i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
7 
11 

13 


38 
38 
i»o 
ko 
41 

39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37 
36 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
39 
41 

45 
47 


34 

15 

49 

34 

23 

57 

34 

28 

62 

2j  Estimated  stock. 

3/  Including  Secretary's  account. 

%j  AdJ\isted. 

5/  Less  tban  500  bales. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  20. — Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  escport  taxes  1/  and 
CCC  average  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 
October,  November  and  December,  1958  2/ 


Foreign 

United 

States 

Market  : 

Quality  : 

Price  per  [ 
poxmd  3/  [ 

Price  per 
pound  k/ 

[  Quality 

;  5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

October 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  ; 
Hatanoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Broach,  Vijay, 

fine 
289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmoimi  good 

2k.,h6 
28.00 

K 
30.08 

7/2T.8»f 
28.26 
39.k6 

21+.  53 

26.21+ 
31.60 
25.32 
30.75 
29.86 
32.68 

SI24  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paiilo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G  25.96 
Acala  II  20.67 
Type  5  32.95 
M  1-1/32"  7/27.09 
Tanguis  type  5  28.02 
Ashmouni  good  39»27 


November 
24.13 


21+.  59        SLM  15/16 


26.32 
31.56 
25.39 
30.72 
29.66 
32.56 


SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


Deceinber 


Broaxjh  Vijay, 

fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmotini  good 


25.05 

25.28 
21.00 
33.86 
7/2i+.6l+ 

38.93 


2I+.1+1+        SLM  15/16 


26.15 
31.30 
25.21 

29.1+1+ 
32.28 


SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  vhere  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight 
basis.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    kf  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  average  sales  price  +  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  prices  at  average  location  for'  all  sales  made  during  the  month. 
5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable 
to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.  Net 
weight  price  =  actual  price  +  O.96. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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